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IT  IS  the  glory  oi  the  Church  of  England  that  ihe  !•  a  compre- 
nenwve  Church.  Beneath  her  sheltering  wing  very  different 
Schools  of  though .  have  found  not  onlv  a  refuge  but  a  home. 

It   may  well   be  doubted  whether    in  any  other  Christian 

Conjmunity  there  are  those  who  differ  so  widely  from  one  another 

in  all  but  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith. 

u-  V  T*****  ^'*°°''  °'  thought  are  commonly  known  as  the 
High,  the  Low  or  Evangelical  (/).  and  ♦he  Broad,  and  it  is  about 
them  that  I  hope  to  speak  in  this  and  the  five  following  sermons. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  purpose  of  these  sermons  ii 
not  to  wave  the  flag  of  one  school  or  the  other,  or  to  try  to 
win  your  allegiance  from  one  to  the  other.  I  speak  rather  as 
one  who  is  convinced  that  each  of  the  three  parties  has  a  right- 
ful place  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  each  has  its 
cr.tribution  to  make  towards  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  I  believe 
that  our  loved  Church  will  best  fulfil  her  high  destiny  in  the 
future  as  she  is  given  grace  to  assimilate  all  that  is  best  in  them, 
while  she  discards  what  is  non-essential  or  erroneous.  In  each 
of  them  the  chaff  is  mingled  with  the  wheat  and  the  dross  with 
the  gold.    We  must  sift  the  chaff  and  purify  the  gold. 

There  is  no  need,  I  am  convinced,  to  be  ashamed  of  our 
unhappy  divisions.    A  dead  monotory  of  thought  and  con- 
viction would  be  a  sign  of  stagnation,  not  of  life  and  growth. 
After  all,  our  religious   differences   are   largely  matters  of 
temperament  rather  than  of  conviction,  and  hence,  perhaps, 
we  are  not  so  widely  separated  as  w«  seem  to  be.     The 
aesthetic  nature  finds  a  congenial  atmosphere  in  the  ritualism  ^ 
of  the  High  Church;  the  emotional  in  the  fervent  preaching  of 
the  Evangelical;  and  the  intellectual  in  the  cultured  teaching 
of  the  Broad  Churchman.    These  elements,  the  aesthetic,  the 
emotional  and  the  intellectual  belong  to  what  is  essential  in 
human  nature,  and  therefore  they  must  find  permanent  ex- 
pression in  the  church. 
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No;  what  we  must  be  ashamed  of  is  not  our  differences 
but  the  controversial  spirit,  the  bitterness,  the  odium  theo- 
lopcum  which  has  so  often  discredited  the  Church  and 
hindered  her  work.  God  grant  that  nothing  may  be  said  in 
these  sermons  which  will  further  divide  us,  but  rather  that 
the  hnks  which  bind  us  together  may  be  strengthened  by 
the  mutual  recognition  of  what  is  good  and  true  wherever  it 
be  found. 

I  propose  this  morning: 

I.  To  point  out  what  is  the  essence  of  High  Church 
teachmg. 

n.  To  give  a  brief  history  of  that  party. 

HI.  To  indicate  the  main  contribution  of  that  party  to 
the  Church. 

I.  What  is  the  distinctive  element  of  the  High 
Church  Teaching? 

People  often  call  themselves  "High  Churchmen"  be- 
rause  bemg  of  an  aesthetic  nature  they  like  music  and  ritual 
But  unless  our  forefathers  were  the  stup-dest  and  narrowest  of 
men,  party  differences  go  deeper  than  that,  and  they  fought 
over  £..mething  more  intrinsic  than  the  colour  of  a  stole,  and 
the  singing  or  saying  of  the  Psi.'ms,  and  the  question  of  a 
black  gown  or  a  white  surplice  in  the  pulpit.  These  things- 
were  only  important  as  expressing  some  principle  or  dogma 
which  lay  behind  them,  and  it  is  that  principle  or  dogma  which 
we  must  endeavour  to  find. 

The  essence  of  High  Churchmanship  is  the  doctrine  of 
a  definite,  visible  Church,  formed  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles. 

Now  every  Christian  believes  that  Christianity  con- 
tains  a  divine  message  to  the  worid,  but  the  High  Churchman 
believes  that  the  society  or  organization  which  exists  to  pro- 
claim  that  message  is  divine  also.  What  is  meant  by  a  divine 
society?  We  mean  an  organization  which  can  claim  divine 
right,  divine  sanction  for  itself.  In  this  way  the  Church  be- 
comes a  sort  of  chartered  company,  authorized  by  God  to  de- 
liver the  message  of  salvation,  and  inheriting  supernatural 
powers  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  work. 

How  can  this  divine  society  be  recognized?     The  High 
Churchman  has  his  answer  ready.     It  is  the  Church  which  is 
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governed  by  Bishops,  because  Bishops  are  the  appointed 
channel  through  which  authority  and  sacramental  powers  are 
transmitted  to  the  Church. 

Thus  the  keyword  of  the  High  Church  position  is 
"Apostolic  Succession."  The  theory  is  that  Christ  ordained 
the  Apostles  as  officers  ol  His  Church,  that  they  handed  on 
their  authority  by  ordination  to  others,  rnd  that  only  those 
whose  ordination  can  be  thus  traced  back,  in  an  unbroken 
chain,  through  the  Episcopate  and  the  Apostles,  to  Christ 
Himself  are  true  ministers  of  the  Church  of  God. 

As  a  natural  consequence  the  High  Churchman  believes 
that  sacraments  administered  by  such  a  divinely  sanctioned 
ministry  have  a  value  and  efficacy  that  no  other  sacraments 
can  possibly  possess,  and,  lastly,  that  Creeds,  in  virtue  of  their 
promulgation  by  such  a  divinely  constituted  authority,  are 
sacred,  infallible,  unalterable. 

By  way  of  contrast  let  me  point  out  wherein  the  teach- 
ing of  Evangelicals  differs  from  that  of  High  Churchmen  in 
these  matters. 

The  Evangelical  honours  Episcopacy  as  the  most  an- 
cient and  venerable  form  of  Church  organization,  and  he  be- 
lieves in  it  on  grounds  of  practical  utility.  But  he  maintains 
that  our  Lord  left  the  organization  of  His  Church  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  His  followers,  and  hence  that  no  particular  Church 
can  claim  divine  authority  to  the  exclusion  of  other  Christian 
bodies  not  similarly  organized.  He  honours  also  the  sacra- 
ments instituted  by  Christ,  but  he  does  not  believe  that  their 
value  depends  upon  their  administration  by  one  who  has  re- 
ceived Episcopal  Ordination.  He  believes  in  the  Creeds, 
but  rather  because  they  come  to  him  on  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  than  as  sanctioned  by  the  Church.  He  lays  less  stress 
upon  continuity  of  belief  and  intellectual  orthodoxy,  and 
more  upon  the  change  of  heart  which  he  calls  Conversion. 

n.  The  History  of  High  Churchmanship. 

High  and  Low  Churchmanship  were  bom,  twin  sisters, 
at  the  Reformation.  High  Churchmen  constituted  the  con- 
servative party,  opposed  to  change.  Low  Churchmen  were 
the  radicals,  demanding  more  sweeping  alterations.  To  use 
a  homely  metaphor,  the  High  Churchman  merely  wanted  a 
spring  cleaning,  the  Low  Churchman  wanted  a  complete  re- 
newal of  the  furniture. 
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fU.  P  ^'*^/^"f''«''^ people  have  a  genius  for  compromise,  and 
the  Prayer-book,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  practically 
unaltered  from  Reformation  days,  is  a  carefully  balanced  com- 
promise between  the  two  parties.  Since  that  time  each  party 
has  been  labouring  to  convince  the  world  that  the  preponderat- 
ing balance  is  on  its  own  side. 

High  Cliurchmanship,  after  existing  in  a  very  moderate 

.n  Archbishop  Laud,  who  tried  in  vain  to  foist  Episcopacy 
upon  Scotland.  His  policy  not  only  cost  him  his  own  life,  but 
led  o  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  under  the  Common- 
wealth  with  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy. 

»a»,„  "Tr^""'  f*".*  ^^"^  years  things  righted  themselves 
?S9  nJ'^K  T  ^^  '""^  °^  '^^  Restoration  of  Charles  H.  in 
1562  ti  1  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  the  two 
parties  in  the  Church  lived  and  worked  happily  side  by  sr 

the  I  T''  V  ^T""  *"°  streams-one  miicy  white  f"om 
the  glacier  the  other  clear  and  limpid  from  a  native  spring- 
flow  together  in  the  same  river  bed  without  mingling  their 
waters.  So  for  170  years  these  two  Schools  of  thought  flow^ 
together  ,n  the  common  stream  of  the  Church,  without  union 

Llri  .r!J"'"°"-^*^  '^^""'  ^"^*  '^'^^^  Q"^"  Victoria  Z 
cended  the  throne,  came  the  Oxford  Movement. 

Modern  High  Churchmanship  really  dates  from  1833 
In  that  year  a  small  band  of  Oxford  High  Churchmen  published 
the  first  of  a  series  of  tracts,  from  which  the  movement  became 
subsequently  known  as  "the  Tractarian  Movement."  The 
leaders  were  John  Henry  Newman-author  of  "Uad  Kindly 
Ljght  and  Praise  to  the  Holiesf'-Hurrel  Froude.  Henry 
Warde  and  Isaac  Williams.     They  were  soon  joined  by  t^ 

rj"  u  K,^  ^"''°"  '""'^  exceptional  power-Pusey.  thescholar. 
and  Keble,  the  poet. 

n,  .  n^°Ti*'^  *^*?'"^  °^  ^^^"^  Tractarians  was  not  funda- 
mentally different  from  that  of  previous  High  Churchmen. 
They  were  the  first,  rather,  to  see  clearly,  and  to  enforce  with 

oHhTttlihT^r      '''"''^^^^ 

If  the  High  Church  premises  were  sound,  they  argued 
and  If  the  Church  of  Christ  were  a  Society  governed  exclusivei; 
by  Bishops.  Priests  and  Deacons  with  unique  sacramental 
powers,  then  three  conclusions  were  to  be  drawn:— 
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1.  The  Church  of  England  had  made  a  profound  mis- 
take and  had  been  guilty  of  schism  in  breaking  away  from 
Rome  at  the  Reformation.(S) 

2.  A  high  and  impassable  barrier  existed  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  non-episcopal  bodies,  with  whom 
up  to  that  time  we  had  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  friendship, 
if  not  equality.    This  friendship  must  be  stopped. 

(3)  The  Sacraments  must  be  surrounded  with  the  pomp 
and  ritual  appropriate  to  their  Divine  character. 

The  movement  passed  through  two  crises  in  its  early 
history;  the  first,  when  Newman  in  Tract  90  attempted  to 
prove  that  all  his  teaching,  which  was  generally  regarded  a» 
pure  Romanism,  was  not  incompatible  with  the  teaching  of  the 
39  Articles;  the  second,  when  in  1845  Newman,  Manning  and 
other  leaders  joined  the  Church  of  Rome. 

But  the  movement  survived  both  these  shocks.  It 
survived  also  the  violent  opposition  of  practically  the  whole 
Church  of  the  day.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  history  that  the 
men  who  extolled  most  highly  the  office  of  the  Episcopate, 
themselves  flouted  the  authority  of  the  Bishops,  (4)  and  made 
the  Church  of  England  the  battleground  of  conflicting  parties 
for  half  a  century. 

But  courage,  conviction  and  perseverance  finally  won 
the  day.  Point  after  point  was  conceded  by  the  law  courts,  or 
tolerated  by  the  Bishops.  By  the  end  of  the  century  High 
Churchmen,  often  of  an  extreme  type,  were  occupying  posts  of 
responsibility,  and  were  directing  the  policy  of  the  Church- 
To-day,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  influence  of  Tfactar- 
ianism  is  on  the  wane.  Next  Sunday  I  hope  to  give  you  my 
reasons  for  such  a  statement.  It  is  enough  to  say  now  that 
once  more  at  Oxford  a  new  School  of  thought  is  in  the 
ascendant,  and  history  tells  us  that  what  Oxford  thinks  to-day 
the  world  thinks  to-morrow.(5) 

III.  What  is  the  Chief  Contribution  of  this  Party  to 
THE  Welfare  of  the  Church? 

In  days  of  rampant  individualism  and  religious  anarchy, 
we  need  such  a  reminder  as  the  Oxford  Movement  has  given 
us,  of  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  Church  as  the  organized 
Society  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  world.  The 
fact  that  no  individual  Church  can  claim  special  Divine  sanction 
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for  ite  own  organization,  does  not  imply  that  organized 
Christianity  is  of  little  account,  or  that  Church  membership 
implies  no  serious  duties  and  obligations.  On  the  contrary 
the  Church  will  never  eflfectually  do  battle  with  the  forces  of 
evil  which  are  organized  against  herself  until  she  can  discipline 
and  inspire  her  members  with  a  far  higher  degree  of  loyalty  to 
her  traditions  and  obedience  to  her  commands.  This  thought 
18  eloquently  expressed  by  one  of  Oxford's  sons  of  the  present 
generation.  Canon  Rashdall.  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  and  with 
his  wo:       T  will  close  this  sermon. 

"'.elieve  me,  we  shall  never  fight  successfully  against 
a  narrow  sacerdotalism  by  belittling  the  idea  of  the  Church 
It  18  Its  splendid  grasp  upon  the  magnificent  idea  of  the  world- 
wide religious  community,  upon  the  social  side  of  Christianity 
which  has  given  the  High  Church  party  such  a  hold  upon  the 
religious  mind  of  our  age.  What  is  wanted  is  to  show  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  a  strong  idea  of  the  claims,  the  mission,  the 
destiny  of  the  Christian  Church,  without  mistaking  the  clergy 
for  the  Church,  and  without  making  the  mechanical  fact  or 
fiction  of  Apostolic  succession  into  the  touchstone  of  Catholic- 
ity. It  must  be  our  mission,  not  to  minimize  but  to  emphasize 
the  claims  and  prerogatives  of  the  Christian  Society,  and  to  em- 
phasize them  so  much  that  it  shall  become  evident  that  the  ideal 
of  the  Christian  Church  is  something  too  high  and  too  magni- 
ficent to  allow  of  any  actual  visible  society  claiming  to  be  more 
than  an  inadequate  and  approximate  realization  of  a  great  and 
inspiring  ideal." 


1  «^«^^tI!!'°.!!l^'"T  "^  "™°"'  "C»«><*>" «»  ftxtaU."  (Pub.  T.  ft  T.  Clark)  whleb 
I  cotdiaUy  recommend  to  thaw  who  with  to  punueUiiiiabJect.  »-•««,  wnwi 
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PmIih  96:  9. 
O  worakip  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holineM. 


Thk  Twentieth   Sunday  after  Trinity 
October   5th.    1013 
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1  CONTINUE  this  morning  the  course  of  sermons,  begun  last 
Sunday,  upon  "Schools  of  thought  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land." These  Schools  are  popularly  known  as  the  High,  the 
Low,  or  Evangelical,  and  the  Broad.  What  does  each  stand  for? 
In  a  sentence,  the  High  Churchmen  extols  the  Church;  the 
Evangelical  (in  St.  Paul's  words)  placards  before  our  eyes 
Jesus  Christ  and  Him  Crucified .  the  motto  of  the  Broad  Church- 
man is  "Truth  before  all  things." 

These  Schools  are  not,  generally  speaking,  mutually 
exclusive:  rather  each  contains  an  element  of  truth,  which 
is  both  the  spring  of  its  own  vitality,  and  its  definite  contri- 
bution to  the  welfare  of  the  Church.  It  is  our  duty  to  find 
that  element  of  truth;  to  weave  it  into  the  main  fabric  of  the 
Church;  to  "avoid  that  which  is  evil  and  cleave  to  that  which  is 
good"  wherever  found. 

High  Churchmanship  stands  for  the  belief,  as  I  said  last 
Sunday,  that  Christ  and  His  Apostles  organized  a  definite 
visible  Church,  governed  by  Bishops,  so  that  you  can  tell  as 
certainly  whether  there  is  a  Branch  of  the  true  Church  in  any 
locality,  as  you  can  tell  whether  there  is  a  Branch  of  aparticular 
bank  or  insurance  company.  Have  they  Bishops  or  have  they 
not?  That  is  the  question.  All  other  developments  of  this 
School  of  thought — its  sacerdotalism,  its  sacramentalism,  its 
ritualism — rest  upon  the  belief  that  Bishops  are  not  only  for 
the  well  being,  but  for  the  being,  the  existence  of  the  Church. 
Bishops  (it  is  said)  have  been  entrusted  by  God  with  authority 
to  govern  His  Church,  and  bequeath  in  ordination  particular 
powers  for  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments. 

Again,  as  last  Sunday,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  let  me 
contrast  the  teaching  of  the  Evangelical  about  this  important 
question.  The  Evangelical  honours  Episcopacy  as  the  most 
ancient  and  venerable  form  of  Church  Government;  as  having 
advantages  which  no  other  form  of  ministry  possesses.  There 
is  no  thought  anywhere  of  abandoning  the  system,  or  bartering 
it  for  the  sake  of  Church  unity  or  any  other  cause.  But  the 
Evangelical  holds  that  Christ  and  His  Apostles  left  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  and  the  form  of  Christian  ministry  an  open 
question;  and  that  no  one  form  to-day  can  claim  Divine  author- 
ity to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest. 
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And  surely  here,  Brethren,  the  Evangelical  is  right.     A 

theory  which  asks  us  to  believe  that  the  medieval  Church— 

with    its   corruption,    its    superstition,    its   immorah'ty— was 

fundamentally  on  the  right  side  of  the  ecclesiastical  line;  while 

the  Communions  which  harboured  such  members  as  Bunyan, 

Baxter,  Milton  and  Spurgeon  were  wholly  on  the  wrong  side: 

that  the  degraded  Church  of  South  America  is  on  the  right  side, 

while  the  Church  of  Scotland,  with  her  army  of  theologians, 

preachers  and  saints  is  on  the  wrong  side,  might  well  (if  he  were 

compelled  to  believe  it)  drive  a  man  to  agnoticism  or  atheism. 

Brethren,  the  ways  of  God  with  man  are  full  of  mystery; 

the  path  of  faith  is  not  smooth;  must  we  burden  our  intellects 

with  a  belief  which  offends  against  Christain   charity,  which 

experience  does  not  justify,  and  which  scripture  does  not 

demand? 

I  shall  not  linger  upon  this  aspect  of  our  subject.  I 
would  like,  however,  to  point  out  one  danger  to  which,  in  my 
judgment,  this  School  of  thought  is  particularly  liable,  from  its 
belief  in  the  Church  as  a  Divine  Society. 

A  Divine  Society  generally  means  an  Institution  with 
fixed  laws  and  customs,  and  every  utterance  of  that  Society 
comes  to  be  regarded  as  infallible  and  unalterable.  In  the 
Church  of  Rome  this  tendency  has  crystallized  into  a  dogma, 
for  it  is  the  proud  boast  of  that  Church  that  "Rome  never 
changes."  To  my  mind  this  is  a  fatal  misconception  of  the 
idea  of  God's  presence,  which  ought  to  be  associated  with  life 
and  growth  and  adaptation.  Evolution  is  not  less  Divine 
than  any  other  theory  of  creation.  But  generally  men  think 
of  the  Divine  as  equivalent  to  what  is  fixed  and  unchangeable. 
The  result  is  what  may  be  called  the  "Constitutional  Conserva- 
tism"  of  the  High  Church  party,  which  has  made  them  on  many 
occasions  the  enemies  of  progress  and  reform. 

Let  me  give  you  three  illustrations  of  this  tendency, 
taken  from  three  centuries  of  Church  life. 

(1)  The  17th  century  in  England  witnessed  the  great 
constitutional  struggle  between  the  King  and  the  Church  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  people  and  the  Puritans  on  the  other. 
The  hand  that  directed  the  policy  of  the  Church  was  that  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  a  great  and  good  man,  and  a  decided 
High  Churchman.  The  Puritan  party  was  led  by  Cromwell, 
Hampden  and  Pym. 
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The  struggle  ended,  a*  we  all  know,  in  the  complete 
victory  of  the  Revolutionists,  in  the  execution  of  the  King 
and  the  Archbishop,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Church.  No 
one,  of  course,  defends  the  extreme  and  vindictive  ™«»"™J  ™ 
the  victorious  party;  they  over-reached  themselves.  God  in 
His  mercy  saved  England  from  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the 
French  revolution.  Yet,  who  does  not  admit  that  on  the  whole 
Cromwell  and  his  party  were  in  the  right,  fighting  agamst 
tyranny  for  political  ireedom  and  liberty  of  conscience, 
whereas  the  Church  of  England,  led  by  its  great  Archbishop, 
lost  its  opportunity  and  made  a  profound  mistake? 

(2)  In  the  18th  century  we  have  the  religious  movement 
of  Wesley  and  Whitfield.  Now  Wesley  was  a  strong  Church- 
man,  even  a  High  Churchman.  The  movement  began  in 
Oxford  in  1729,  exactly  as  the  later  Oxford  movement  began 
in  1833,  by  a  stricter  observance  of  Church  duties. 

But  his  methods  were  new;  his  style  of  preaching  was 
new;  above  all,  his  enthusiasm  was  new;  and  that  was  enough 
to  condemn  him.  The  High  Church  party,  headed  by  Bishop 
Butler,  practically  drove  him  from  the  Church,  and  compelled 
him  to  take  those  steps  which  resulted  after  his  death  in  the 
formation  of  the  Methodist  Church.  A  little  sympathy,  a 
little  realization  of  the  fact  that  God  might  work  by  other 
methods  than  those  which  were  traditional,  would  have  saved 
us  from  the  saddest  and  most  unnecessary  schism  in  the  history 
of  the  Church. 

(3)  Once  more,  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  Century, 
when  Charies  Kingsley,  a  Broad  Churchman,  andLord  Shaftes- 
bury, an  Evangelical,  were  voicing  the  cry  of  the  people  against 
industrial  cruelty  in  the  cities  and  heartless  landlordism  in  the 
villages,  the  influence  of  the  High  Church  party  was  thrown 
in  the  balance  against  them. 

If  ever  a  man  deserved  recognition  by  his  Church  and 
University  that  man  was  the  author  of  Yeast,  Hypatia  and 
Westward  Ho!  But  Pusey  and  Keble  successfully  prevented 
Kingsley  from  receiving  his  D.C.L.  at  Oxford. 

And  so  on  a  smaller  scale  we  see  that  the  influence  of 
the  party  has  always  been  against  change,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  ideas  or  methods,  as  they  opposed  at  first  open- 
air  preaching,  and  Sunday  Schools,  and  the  singing  of  hymns  m 
Church ;  and  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  danger- 
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oui  thing  to  belong  to  a  Divine  Society  which,  from  its  venera- 
tion for  the  old,  lacks  sympathy  with  what  is  new  in  each 
generation— its  thought,  iu  needs,  its  opportunities.  What 
is  needed,  surely,  is  a  truer  conception  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  operating  in  the  Church,  not  as  the  author  of  a 
dull  unchanging  monotony,  but  as  the  Lord  "and  giver  of  Life." 
And  Life  means  movement,  progress,  adaptation.  "The 
words  that  I  speak  unto  you,"  said  Christ,  "they  are 
spirit  and  they  are  life." 


Now  I  turn  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  more  congenial 
task  of  estimating  the  permanent  contribution  of  this  School 
of  thought  to  the  Church  of  England. 

Have  you  read  Price  Collier's  book  "England  and  the 
English?"  Do  you  remember  that  in  the  midst  of  his  criti- 
cisms he  breaks  out  again  and  again  with  a  sort  of  refrain — 
"We  may  say  what  we  like  about  these  English,  and  criticise 
them  as  we  will ;  but  we  must  remember  that  they  have  built 
the  greatest  Empire  the  world  has  ever  seen."  * 

I  have  not  hesitated  to  point  out  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  fundamental  defect  of  the  High  Church  School  of  thour'^ 
But  I  am  reminded  in  the  midst  of  my  criticism  that  tn. 
men  have  transformed  the  Church  of  England.(9) 

Wesley's  movement  touched  only  the  fringe  of  our  Church. 
The  real  spiritual  power  which  it  generated  took  root,  alaa, 
outside  our  borders.  The  Church  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
Century  sadly  needed  revival.  The  clergy  were  slack;  the 
services  were  dull;  the  buildings  were  in  decay;  the  furniture 
was  old  and  motheaten;  property  was  uncared  for;  the  very 
graves  of  the  dead  were  neglected,  the  pasture  ground  of  sheep 
and  cattle. 

Then  came  the  Oxford  Movement.  It  was  as  life  from 
the  dead.  The  transformation  began  with  the  Bishops  them- 
selves. Wilberforce  of  Oxford  was  said  to  have  reformed  the 
Episcopate.  He  was  a  terror  to  the  sluggard  in  his  Diocese. 
The  flame  spread  to  other  Dioceses,  till  the  whole  Church 
was  galvanized  into  new  life.  Buildings  were  restored  and 
beautified,  and  the  equtpntent  brought  up  to  date.  Services 
became  frequent  and  attractive.  To-day  when  village  choirs 
attempt  (not  always  successfully)  to  emulate  Cathedral  music, 
it  is  hard  to  realize  that  less  than   a   hundred  years  ago  the 
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singing  wai  generally  dependent  upon  a  precentor  and  tuning- 
fork,  or  accompanied  by  a  barrel  organ  with  ita  repertoire  of 

0  to  10  tunea.  ,  _.  «. 

.ai  thii  and  much  more  we  owe  to  the  Oxford  Move- 

ment.  j  i  vi  u 

How  great  the  improvement  is  well  illustrated.  I  thinit, 
by  the  changed  attitude  of  the  Press  and  of  the  Stage  to  the 
Clergy  in  recent  years.  Sixty  years  ago.  in  the  popular  novel 
or  on  the  stage,  the  clergyman  was  generally  an  object  of 
ridicule.  In  a  modern  novel  one  of  Anthony  Trollope  s  Bishop, 
or  one  of  Jane  Austen's  Clergy  would  be  a  meamngless  canca- 
ture.  Modern  writers  :-Hall  Caine.  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward, 
Winston  Churchill-depict  a  very  different  and  a  very  superior 
type;  while  on  the  stage  the  man  in  black  is  represented  a. 
often  a  hero  as  a  fool. 

I  chose  my  text.  Brethren,  because  it  touches  three  points 
in  which  the  influence  oi  the  High  Church  movement  has  been 
most  conspicuously  felt-Worship.  Beauty.  Holmes..  O 
worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  hohness. 

(1)  Worship:  not  the  listening  to  a  sermon,  or  tM 
hearing  of  a  sacred  concert,  but  worship  such  as  that  of  Isaiah, 
who  saw  the  vision  of  God  Almighty  and  fell  prostrate  before 
Him  in  humble  adoration.  True  worship  is  th«  h»J«~J 
achievement  of  God's  Saints,  bringing  into  play  all  the  fin«t 
faculties  of  the  soul.  That  worship  is  not  a  lost  art  in  the 
Church  of  England  to-day  is  largely  due  to  the  Oxford  Move-  , 

ment.  , 

(2)  Beauty.   The  High  Churchman  believes  thatnotonly 
must  the  King's  daughter  be  all  glorious  within;  her  clothing 
roust  be  of  wrought  gold.    Under  the  fostering  influence  of  the 
?ractarian  movement  Art  and  Music  and  Symbolism  have 
been  rescued  from  Puritan  suspicion-almost  from  degradation 
-and  have  been  restored  to  their  rightful  position  as  the 
handmaidens  of  religion.    You  who  delight   in  a  stately  and 
dignified  service,  whose  spirit  is  moved  by  the  sweetness  of 
boys'  voices,  to  whom  music  is  one  of  God^most  sacred  and 
precious  gifts,  thank  Him  this  day  for  the  Oxford  Movement. 
(3)  But  what  is  Worship  and  what  is  Beauty  without 
Holiness?    Sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals!    Probably 
the  greatest  contribution  of  thw  movement.as  of  any  movement, 
i.  the  holy  lives  of  those  who  promoted  it. 
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Who  hu  not  known  tome  High  Churchman  whoM  very 
pretence  wu  a  benedictbn;  who  teemed  to  live  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  Heaven,  or  rather  to  bring  down  TIeaven  to  earth? 
There  it  a  peculiar  type  of  piety  reflected  in  the  very  face  and 
manner  of  the  High  Churchman.  What  if 't  it  a  type,  nour- 
ithed  by  tervicet  and  tacramentt,  tavouring  almott  of  monaa- 
tidtm,  appropriate  to  the  clergy  rather  than  to  the  laity?  At 
leatt  the  laity  have  caught  tomething  of  itt  glow,  and  have  learnt 
to  admire  where  they  cannot  follow. 

Here  then  it  the  threefold  contribution  of  thit  School  of 
thought  to  the  life  and  welfare  of  the  Church. 

1.  In  the  recovery  Ok  .   e  idea  of  Wonhip. 

2.  In  the  rettoration  of  Art  and  Mutic  to  their  proper 
function,  at  the  alliet  and  not  the  enemiea  of  religion. 

3.  And  in  the  holy  livet  of  High  Churchmen. 

Worthip:  Beauty:  Holinett:  thete  are  great  contribu- 
tiont;  the  Church  is  ri*  r,  far  richer  becaute  of  them.  When 
to  thete  we  can  add  th  devotion  to  the  Perton  of  Chritt, 
which  it  the  glory  of  Evangelicalitm;  and  the  pure  love  of  truth 
which  it  contpicuout  among  Broad  Churchmen:  and  when 
thete  qualitiet.  now  retident  chiefly  in  part,  have  permeated 
and  leavened  the  whole  body,  then  indeed  our  loved  Church, 
to  bountifully  blessed  in  the  past,  will  have  a  double  portion 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  retting  upon  her,  and  men  will  confeti  her 
to  be  the  City  of  God,  the  new  Jerutalem,  the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth. 
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God  forbid  that  I   should  glory  aave  in  the  cron  of  our 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified 

into  me  and  I  unto  the  world. 


The  Twenty  First  Sunday  after  Trinity 
October  12th.  1S13 
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T-O-DAY  my  subject  is  the  History  and  Teaching  of  Evangel- 
1  icalism.(7)  Now.  as  modern  High  Churchmansh.p  veaUy 
took  its  rise  with  the  Oxford  Movement  of  1833,  so  the 
story  of  Evangelicalism  really  dates  from  an  earlier  "lovement 
and  the  formation  of  the  Methodist  Society  m  Oxford  m  the 
year  1729. 

Both  of  these  Schools  of  thought,  it  is  true  had  existed  in 
the  Church  of  England  prior  to  these  dates.  But  m  each  ca^ 
the  movement  inaugurated  at  Oxford  gave  to  the  party  such  a 
new  colour  and  such  a  decided  impetus,  that  for  practical 
TuTposes  we  may  treat  1833  as  the  birthday  of  High  Church- 
manship,  and  1729  as  the  birthday  of  Evangelicalism. 

Those  were  dark  days  in  England,  when  George  U.  came  to 
the  throne  in  1727.     A  wave  of  vice  and  fidelity  was  sweeping 
over  the  land.     More  than  250  crimes  in  those    days  were 
punishable  with  death;  but  the  hangman's  rope  seemed  to  have 
no  terrors.     Men  argued-and  with  some  reasoji-that  it  wa^ 
as  we  1  to  be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb.     All  London  turned 
Tut  on  Monday  mornings  to  witness  the  ghastly  spectacle  o 
50  to  100  poor  wretches  being  slowly  strangled  to  death  at 
Tyburn.     The  wealthy  took  boxes  as  to-day  at  the  theatre  or 
horse  show.     Bull  baiting  and  cock  fighting  were  the  ^a-nes 
of  the  period.    There  was  even  prize  fighting  among  women 
Drunkenness  was  rife  in  every  section  of  society,  from  the 
leading  statesmen  to  the  common  labourer,  who  was  enticed 
into  the  taverns  by  the  notice  on  the  sign  board.    Drunk  for 
Id;  dead  drunk  for  2d." 

The  court  and  the  press  and  the  stage  were  each  in  their 
turn  hotbeds  of  foul  language  and  obscenity^  At  the  Univers.. 
ties  men  discussed  the  College  port  and  the  latest  fashions, 
anything  except  education. 

And  the  Church?  Was  paralysed ;  was  poweriess!  Bar- 
ren  theological  discussions  had  taken  the  place  of  vital  religion 
and  social  redemption.  Like  people,  like  priest;  so  hopele^ 
did  reformation  appear,  that  Bishop  Butler,  when  offer^ 
the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  refused  it  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  too  late  to  save  the  falling  Church. 
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But,  Brethren,  man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity. 
The  day  is  darkest  before  the  dawn.  When  Israel  is  given  up 
to  Baal  worship,  then  God  sends  His  prophet  Elijah.  The 
recuperative  power  of  the  Christian  religion,  seen  so  often  in 
history  and  one  of  the  tokens  of  its  divine  origin,  was  once  more 
manifested  to  the  world,  for  in  this  darkest  hour  of  national 
history,  God  raised  up  a  prophet — only  to  share,  alas!  the 
prophet's  inevitable  fate  of  persecution — John  Wesley. 

This  movement,  commonly  known  as  the  Evangelical 
Revival  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  took  its  rise  from  the 
meeting  together  of  a  few  High  Church  friends  at  Oxford, 
nick-named  'Methodists'  because  of  their  methodical  habits, 
and  the  clocklike  precision  with  which  they  mapped  out  the 
duties  of  the  day.  It  culminated  in  the  formal  separation  of 
the  Mr^thodist  Society  from  the  Church  of  England  a  few  years 
afte  A'esley's  death.  Wesley  died  in  1791,  and  by  that  time 
his  Societies  had  spread  not  only  all  over  England  but  even  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


I  have  no  time  to  tell  the  fascinating  story  of  Wesley 
and  Whitfield,  and  the  religious  revival  which  is  connected 
with  their  names.    Two  facts,  however,  must  be  born  in  mind : 

(1)  During  the  whole  of  Wesley's  lifetime  the  move- 
ment was  essentially  a  movement  of,  and  within  the  Church  of 
England.  True,  Wesley  found  little  sympathy  and  much 
opposition  among  his  fellow  Churchmen.  Nevertheless  he 
remained  loyal  to  the  last.  "I  live  and  die" — he  said  at  the 
close  of  his  life — "a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
no  man  who  regards  my  judgment  or  advice  will  separate 
from  it."  His  brother  Charles,  the  poet  of  the  movement, 
was  equally  pronounced  in  his  Churchmanship.  "You  were 
called  in  the  Church  of  England" — he  said  to  his  followers— 
"and  though  ye  have  a  thousand  temptations  to  leave  it 
and  set  up  for  yourselves,  regard  them  not  :  be  Church  of 
England  men  still." 

(2)  The  blame  for  the  find  cleavage  must  rest  partly 
with  Wesley  himself,  who  by  his  elaborate  organization  and 
still  more  by  the  ordination  of  preachers,  prepared  the  way  for 
the  separation;  partly  and  perhaps  chiefly  with  those  whose 
lack  of  sympathy  and  whose  persecuting  hostility  compelled 
him  to  take  the  steps  which  led  to  the  final  result. 
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And  now,  with  the  establishment  of  the  Methodist 
body  as  a  separate  organization,  those  who  had  sympathized 
with  the  movement  were  divided  into  two  sections.  Most  of 
them  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  new  Methodist  community. 
The  minority  remained  staunch  and  true  to  the  Church  of 
their  fathers,  and  henceforward  composed  the  Evangelical  wing 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

In  number  they  were  comparatively  insignificant,  and 
for  many  years  the  persecution  continued,  the  persecution 
which  had  driven  their  brethren  out  of  the  Church. 

Few  perhaps  in  number,  but  of  the  stuff  that  heroes  and 
martyrs  are  made  of;  fearing  man  so  little,  because  they  feared 
God  so  much. 

There  was  William  Romaine,  the  only  Evangelical  in 
London,  whose  Churchwardens  refused  to  light  or  warm  the 
church,  so  that  he  preached  for  years  to  a  crowded  congregation 
in  cold  darkness,  aided  only  by  the  light  of  a  taper  he  held  in 
his  hand. 

There  was  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  in  whose 
drawing-room  the  most  illustrious  men  and  women  of  the 
period  were  invited  to  hear  leading  Evangelical  preachers,  and 
who  sold  her  jewels  to  build  a  Chapel  to  her  new  house  in 
Brighton. 

There  was  John  Thornton,  a  leading  merchant,  who 
spent  what  was  an  enormous  fortune  in  these  days,  £100  OOO.on 
works  of  charity. 

There  was  Grimshaw  of  Haworth,  who  would  leave  the 
church  during  the  hymn  before  the  sermon  and  drive  into 
church  any  loafers;  and  who  held  a  daily  service  for  working- 
men  at  5  a.m. 

There  was  Fletcher  of  Madeley,  the  saint  of  the  move- 
ment.    "No  country  or  age,"  -vrote  Robert  Southey,"has  ever 
produced  a  man  of  more  fervent  piety  or  more  perfect  charity. 
The  strangest  of  all  testimonies  came  from  the  infidel  Voltaire, 
who  when  challenged  to  produce  a  character  as  beautiful  as 
that  of  our  Lord,  at  once    pointed  to  Fletcher  of  Madeley. 
King    George,    through    his    Chancellor,    asked     what    pre- 
ferment   would  be  acceptable:  "Tell   his   Majesty  .  replied 
Fletcher.  "I  want  nothing  but  more  grace." 
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There  was  John  Newton,  the  avowed  infidel  at  17, 
alternating  between  a  slave  trader  and  a  slave  himself  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa;  fighting  now  with  mutinous  crews,  now 
with  the  slaves  who  burst  through  the  hatches;  a  first  rate  life 
to  fill  the  pages  of  a  boy's  paper,  but  the  strangest  preparation 
for  an  Evangelical  ministry.  To-day  there  are  two  memorials 
to  John  Newton.  In  England,  on  the  wall  of  his  vicarage 
study  at  Olney,  are  the  words  painted  by  his  own  hand, 
"Thou  shalt  remember  that  thou  wast  a  bondsman  in  Egypt, 
and  the  Lord  thy  God  redeemed  thee."  And  all  over  the 
world,  in  every  Protestant  Church,  are  being  sung  the  hymns 
of  John  Newton,  such  as  these  which  we  have  sung  this  morn- 
ing:— 

"Approach,  my  soul,  the  mercy  seat;" 
"Glorious  things  of  thee  are  spoken;" 
"How  sweet  the  name  of  Jesus  sounds." 
Then  there  was  Cowper — poor  Cowper — the  poet,  the 
friend  of  John  Newton,  author  of 

"Hark,  my  soul,  it  is  the  Lord;" 
"There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood;" 
"O  for  a  closer  walk  with  God;" 

and  other  hymns. 

There  was  Thos.  Scott,  the  commentator,  to  whom 
Newman  said  he  owed  his  soul.  37,000  copies  of  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  wholejBible  (a  work  of  many  volumes)  were  sold 
before  his  death,  which  brought  to  the  scoundrel  publishers 
£200,000;  yet  Scott  himself  died,  as  he  lived,  quite  a  poor 
man. 

Perhaps  greatest  of  them  all  at  the  beginning  of  last 
century  was  Charies  Simeon,  whose  influence  at  Cambridge 
was  so  marked  that  till  quite  recently  a  religious  undergraduate 
was  called  a  "Sim."  Yet  so  furious  were  the  Wardens  of 
Trinity  Church,  when  they  discovered  that  Simeon  an  Evangel- 
ical had  been  put  over  them,  that  they  locked  the  doors  of  the 
pews;  and  when  Simeon  brought  in  forms,  they  threw  them 
into  the  Churchyard;  so  that  for  more  than  ten  years  his  con- 
gregation was  compelled  to  stand.  But  his  ability,  his  earnest- 
ness, his  conspicuous  sincerity  won  the  day.  So  great  was  his 
influence  upon  the  undergraduates  who  flocked  to  hear  him  that 
Lord  Macaulay  said  that  his  real  sway  in  the  Church  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  primate. 
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These  were  some  of  the  men  who  kept  the  flame  of  re- 
liKious  life  bright  and  burning  in  the  Church  of  England  about 
an  hundred  years  ago.  until  a  new  Oxford  movement-strangely 
similar  in  the  circumstances  of  its  birth,  so  utterly  dissimilar 
in  the  results  which  have  issued  from  it— changed  the  whole 
face  of  the  national  Church,  and  created  the  conditions  by 
which  we  are  surrounded  to-day. 

Yes.  they  were  a  small,  persecuted  band,  the  Evangelic- 
als of  thos^  days,  as  the  18th  century  passed  into  the  19th.  But 
they  sowed  good  seed,  watered  by  faith  and  prayer,  destined 
to  spring  up  and  bear  fruit,  surely,  beyond  their  highest 
expectations. 

Think  of  the  organizations  which  these  men  started, 
and  what  has  been  the  leavening  influence  of  these  organiza- 
tions  upon  the  Church  of  the  19th  century. 

They  started  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  first 
Missionary  Society  to  the  Heathen,  the  greatest  Missionary 
Society  in  the  worid  to-day.  True,  they  could  not  find  a  single 
Bishop  to  be  a  patron;  true,  they  had  to  get  a  German  student 
to  go  out  as  the  first  Missionary.  But  they  were  not  the  men 
whose  faith  could  be  chilled  by  opposition,  or  who  despised 
the  day  of  small  things." 

They  started  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  to  provide 
clean  and  wholesome  literature  and  to  drive  out  of  the  market 
the  vicious  ballads  and  stories  which  were  the  popular  hter- 
ature  of  the  day. 

And  when  books  were  expensive  they  started  the  Bible 
Society,  to  provide  the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  in  every 
iTguie;  and  to-day  the  record  of  the  Society  is  God's  Word 
printed  in  over  500  languages  and  <«alects.  Every  immigrant 
who  arrives  in  Canada  has  put  in  his  hands  (if  he  will  take  >t)  a 
copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  his  own  mother  tongue,  often  with  the 
English  version  side  by  side  with  his  own,  and  his  first  hsping 
wonis  of  English  may  be  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  or 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  . 

They  started  the  London  Jews'  Society,  the  parent  Society 
of  all  work  among  Jews,  operating  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
to-day.  co-operating  with  our  own  Canadian  Missionary 
Society  to  preach  Christ  to  the  Jew. 

For  travellers  and  setUers  abroad    they  started  the^ 
Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society,  which  is  doing  more 
for  Canada  to-day  than  any  other  English  Society. 
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And  not  to  be  behindhand  in  reaching  the  lapsed  masses 
of  the  big  cities,  at  a  time  when  the  city  problem  was  just 
beginning  to  be  felt  in  England,  tohelpthe  poorer iiarishes they 
started  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society. 

Truly,  Brethren,  what  hath  God  done!  How  impossible 
it  is  to  set  bounds  to  the  possibilities  of  the  good  that  may  be 
wrought  by  a  few  good  men,  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
What  does  not  the  Church  owe  these  men?  What  does  lot 
the  Empire  owe  them?    What  does  not  Canada  owe  them? 

When  the  Jews  of  old  started  building  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  their  adversaries  laughed  them  to  scorn.  "What 
do  these  feeble  Jews?  If  a  fox  go  up,  he  shall  even  break  down 
their  stone  wall."  So  with  the  Evangelicals  in  those  days — 
laughed  to  scorn  as  they  built  anew  the  wall  of  the  city  that 
was  broken  down.  But  they  built  upon  the  one  foundry  don, 
Jesus  Christ,  and  we  to-day  dwell  safely  in  our  Zion.  "Other 
men  have  laboured  and  we  have  entered  into  their  labours." 
"Unless  the  Lord  build  the  house,  their  labour  is  but  vain  that 
build  it." 

I  should  have  liked,  did  the  time  permit,  to  remind  you 
how  the  same  Evangelical  faith  inspired  the  lives  of  others  in 
the  19th  Century,  whose  names  are  household  words  in  the 
story  of  Church  and  State  alike.  There  were  soldiers  like 
Havelock,  John  and  Henry  Lawrence,  and  Gordon ;  statesmen 
like  Wilberforce,  Buxton  and  Shaftesbury ;  civil  servants,  like 
Sir  Henry  Cotton ;  Merchants,  like  Quintin  Hogg,  the  founder 
of  the  Polytechnic;  Philanthropists  like  John  Howard;  Women 
like  Hannah  Moore,  Florence  Nightingale  and  Frances 
Havergal.  These  are  only  some  of  the  prominent  figures; 
you  must  fill  in  the  picture  for  yourselves. 

But  we  cannot  leave  the  story  of  the  Evangelical  Re- 
vival, and  of  Evangelicalism  within  the  Church  of  England, 
without  asking  ourselves  the  question — what  was  the  secret 
of  their  power,  bringing  tears  of  repentance  to  the  rugged 
cheeks  of  the  Yorkshire  miners;  making  Wilberforce, 
the  darling  of  the  London  ball-room,  the  champion  of  the 
slaves;  inspiring  John  Newton,  the  slave  and  slaver,  to  write 
"How  sweet  the  name  of  Jesus  sounds;"  enabling  them  to 
retain  their  foothold  in  the  National  Church  when  all  seemed 
to  be  against  them,  and  to  set  on  foot  those  manifold  agencies 
for  good,  which  are  the  backbone  of  the  Church's  activities 
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to-day?  What  has  been  the  secret  of  their  power?  They 
believed  the  story  of  God's  love  to  sinners,  revealed  in  its 
length  and  breadth  and  depth  and  height  on  the  Cross  of 
Calvary;  stirring  up  such  a  wellspring  of  gratitude  in  the 
human  heart,  that  no  words  could  express  it,  and  no  life  could 
repay  it. 

Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine. 
That' were  an  offering  far  too  small; 

Love  so  amazing,  so  divine, 
Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all. 

That  is  the  philosophy  of  Evangelicalism. 

Brethren,  there  is  nothing  new,  or  strange,  or  startling 
about  it.  Only  the  story  of  God's  love  in  Christ  has  been 
believed;  the  vision  of  the  Cross  has  been  placarded  before 
men's  eyes,  and  they  have  been  convinced  of  sin,  and  have 
accepted  Divine  forgiveness.  Then,  overflowing  with  grp.ti- 
tude  and  with  joy,  they  have  given  themselves,  body,  soul  and 
spirit  to  Christ's  service. 

The  Evangelicals  call  it  Conversion.  By  the  number  of 
those  so  consecrated  in  their  whole  being  to  God's  service  and 
the  good  of  their  fellow  men,  every  Church  and  every  congre- 
gation  must  be  tried.  May  God  add  to  their  number  among 
ourselves,  to  the  glory  of  His  name  and  the  extension  of  His 
kingdom.    Amen. 
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AT  a  recent  conference  of  Christian  Worker*  in  China,   a 
resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  name  of  the 
Chinese  National  Church  should  be  simply  "The  Christian 
Church  of  China,"  This  resolution— apparently  so  simple  and 
so  natural — really  marks  a  new  era  in  the  story  of  Chinese 
Christianity.     Hitherto  there  has  been  the  Anglican  Church, 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Roman  and  the  Greek  Churches 
at  work  in  China.    But  it  is  now  the  intention  of  the  Chinese 
Christians  to  gather  up  into  one  body  all  that  is  of  permanent 
value  from  each  of  these  various  sources,  to  have  one  National 
Church,  and  to  call  it  "the  Christian  Church  of  China."     In 
their  effort  to  fulfil  our  Lord's  Prayer  for  the  unity   of  His 
Church  surely  we  shall  all  wish  them  Godspeed.    What  Chinese 
Christianity  is  doing  on  a  large  scale,  we  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land may  do  on  a  smaller  scale.    We  have  inherited  from  the 
past  various  "Schools  of  thought"  within  the  comprehensive 
borders  of  our  own  Communion.    The  future  does  not  belong 
exclusively  to  either  of  these  schools— popularly  known  as  the 
High,  the  Low  (or  Evanglical)  and  the  Broad.     Rather,  it 
belongs  to  them  all,  in  the  sense  that  all  that  is  best  in  each  will 
gradually  be  absorbed  in  the  main  body,  which  will  be  stronger 
and  richer  for  the  contribution  which  each  has  made.    The 
purpose  of  this  series  of  sermons  is  to  discover  what  that  contri- 
bution is,  that  we  may  unite  in  weaving  it  into  the  main 
fabric  of  the  Church's  thought  and  life. 

In  my  last  sermon  I  dealt  with  the  history  of  Evangelic- 
alism, tracing  it  as  a  steadily  flowing  stream  from  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  re-enforced  by  the  Wesleyan  Revival  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  becoming  a  far-reaching  power  for 
good  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth.  Five  great  Societies 
in  England  to-day — the  first  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen, 
the  second  to  work  among  the  Jews,  the  third  to  evangelize 
the  masses  in  the  large  cities,  the  fourth  to  publish  pure 
literature,  the  fifth  to  translate  and  publish  the  Bible — these 
stand,  as  they  have  stood  for  a  hundred  years,  monuments 
of  the  pioneers  who  promoted  them,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Evangelical  party. 
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Nor  were  they  behindhand  in  social  and  philanthropic 
work.  The  labours  of  Hannah  Moore  in  prison  reform;  of 
Buxton  and  VVilberforce  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  and  to 
emancipate  the  slaves;  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  secure  healthier 
and  more  humane  conditions  of  work  in  mines  and  factories 
and  to  reform  the  poor  laws — these  are  achievements  of  which 
every  Churchman,  aye  every  Englishman,  may  justly  be  proud. 
Of  Wilberforcc's  work  a  leading  historian  writes,  "It  was 
not  only  Evangelicals  but  Evangelicalism  that  abolished  the 
slave  trade,"  and  Lecky  speaks  of  it  as  "one  of  the  three  or 
four  perfectly  virtuous  acts  recorded  in  the  history  of  nations." 

And  now  I  have  laid  upon  myself  the  task  of  trying  to 
estimate  what  are  the  chief  sources  of  weakness  and  strength 
in  the  Evangelical  system.  I  think  that  the  weak  points  of 
Evangelicalism  are: — 

(1)  Its  doctrine  of  God; 

(2)  Its  lack  of  sympathy  with  modern  thought. 

(1)  Its  doctrine  of  God. 

Every  religion,  and  every  school  of  thought  in  a  particu- 
lar religion,  ultimately  stands  or  falls  by  its  doctrine  of  God. 
It  is  because  the  Christian  conception  of  God  is  a  loftier  and 
more  inspiring  conception  than  that  of  any  other  religion,  that 
we  believe  Christianity  to  be  the  final  and  universal  religion. 
Now  what  does  Evangelicalism  teach  about  God? 

The  keywords  of  Evangelical  theology  are,  Ruin, 
Redemption,  and  Regeneration;  and  they  come  strictly  in  this 
order. 

Ruin.  "All  men,"  we  are  reminded,  "have  sinned  and 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  God."  But  sin  deserves  punishment, 
and  the  holiness  of  God  demands  it.  Therefore  all  are  lost, 
ruined,  doomed  to  eternal  death.  Like  a  drowning  man, 
vainly  struggling  in  mid-Atlantic,  so  is  the  sinner,  and  no 
efforts  or  struggles  can  save  him. 

But  secondly.  Redemption.  God  has  pity,  and  through 
the  Cross  of  Calvary  has  provided  a  means  of  escape.  The 
merciful  hand  of  God  is  reached  down,  as  it  were,  to  the  drown- 
ing man,  and  he  has  only  to  reach  out  the  hand  of  faith,  to  trust 
in  the  Divine  Rescuer,  and  he  is  saved. 

Thirdly,  Regeneration.  What  must  be  the  feelings  of 
the  man  thus  saved?    Surely  those  of  overwhelming  joy  and 
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gratitude,  with  the  determination  to  devote  the  whole  life  to 
to  the  service  of  Him  who  has  saved. 
Love  so  amazing,  so  divine. 
Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all. 
That  is  the  climax  of  Evangelicalism,  and  the  third  act  in  the 
Evangelical  drama. 

Now,  it  may  well  be  thought  to  be  ungracious  and  pre- 
sumptuous to  criticize  a  School  of  thought  which  has  such  a 
noble  record  to  its  credit. 

Yet,  without  doubt,  Evangelicalism,  as  a  system  of  theol- 
ogy, only  appeals  to  a  limited  number  even  of  those  who  are 
earnest  and  sincere  Christians.  Many  who  were  brought  up 
in  its  faith  have  drifted  away.  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Ruskin, 
Browning  and  George  Eliot  were  all  brought  up  in  Evangelical 
homes,  but  all  drifted  away  from  the  school  to  which  they 
should  have  belonged.  And  I  venture  to  predict  that  if  a 
Wesley  or  a  Whitfield  were  to  preach  in  Canada  to-day,  he  would 
meet  with  a  very  partial  degree  of  success.  Why?  Because 
the  Evangelical  God  is  hardly  a  God  of  love,  and  if  there  is 
one  truth  to  which  the  heart  of  Christendom  clings  to-day 
it  is  that  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 

Though  God's  love  is  shown,  revealed  to  lost  sinners, 
on  the  Cross  of  Calvary,  yet  it  only  comes  on  (as  it  were)  in  the 
second  scene  of  the  Evangelical  drama,  and  what  an  awful 
tragedy  is  presented  in  the  first  scene — the  whole  of  humanity, 
condemned  by  a  just  God,  rushing  down  a  steep  place  into  a  sea 
of  destruction. 

From  such  a  God, creating  His  Creaturesto  destroy  them; 
only  saving  a  few  out  of  the  "mass  of  perdition" ;  a  righteous 
judge,  perhaps,  but  hardly  a  Father,  we  turn  away  in  revolt. 
Not  such, we  feel  byakind  of  instinct,  was  "the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  Faith,  refusing  the  ark  that 
Evangelicalism  offers,  wanders  about  seeking  elsewhere  a 
resting  place. 

(2)  My  second  charge  is  that  Evangelicals  have  been 
out  of  sympathy  with  new  thought,  and  this  specially  in 
connection  with  the  Bible.  Evangelicals  have  always  been 
a  Bible  loving  people.  Some  of  them  have  used  the  Bible  like 
a  charm,  deciding  important  issues  of  their  lives,  by  opening 
the  book  at  random,  placing  the  finger  at  random  upon  a  verse, 
and  thinking  that  in  the  verse  thus  hit  upon  they  could  dis- 
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cover  the  will  and  the  guidance  of  God.  The  mott  extrava- 
gant claims  have  been  on  behalf  of  every  letter  and  itop,  even 
of  the  English  translation. 

But  the  more  sober  section  of  the  party  have  shown 
their  affection  by  a  more  int.iligent  use,  and  have  made  it, 
by  constant  study  and  meditation,  "a  lamp  unto  their  feet  and 
a  light  unto  their  path." 

Specially  when  in  the  nineteenth  century  High  Church- 
men emphasised  the  authority  of  the  Church,  Evangelicals 
responded  by  clasping  the  Bible  still  more  closely  to  their 
bosoms.  Others  might  appeal  to  "the  Fathers,"  or  to  "Catholic 
custom,"  or  to  the  "undivided  Church;"  one  answer  was  always 
sufficient  for  the  Evangelical,  "What  saith  the  Scriptures  ?" 

Brethren,  one  respects  intensely  the  loyalty  which  refuses 
to  listen  to  a  word  of  disparagement  with  regard  to  an  object 
so  beloved.  And  yet  we  cannot  blind  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  scholarship  in  recent  years  has  compelled  us  to  look  upon 
the  Bible  in  a  somewhat  new  and  different  light,  and  that 
Evangelicals,  as  a  body,  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  trend  of 
modern  thought. 

All  educated  people  to-day  admit  that  there  is  a  human 
and  a  divine  element  in  the  Bible,  as  they  recognize  aUo  that 
there  were  human  and  divine  elements  in  the  Person  of  Christ. 
The  problem  of  theology  is  to  adjust  the  balance,  and  to  say 
what  is  human  and  what  is  divine.  Honesty  compels  us  to 
admit  that  modern  research  in  many  fields — History,  Archaeol- 
ogy, Geology,  Biology — has  made  us  realize  that  the  human 
element  is  somewhat  larger  tl.an  our  fathers  believed.  We  may 
regret  it.  The  work  of  Christian  education  is  rendered  doubly 
difficult  thereby.  But  it  is  not  what  we  like,  or  what  we 
might  expect,  but  what  is  true;  and  to  oppose  truth,  wherever 
it  may  lead,  is  to  injure  the  cause  of  religion. 

How  noble  were  the  words  of  the  warrior  to  his  ladylove, 
who  would  have  kept  him  from  the  battlefield: 

I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much. 
Loved  I  not  honour  more. 

And  to-day  whether  it  be  on  behalf  of  his  Church  or  his  Bible 
that  unwarranted  claims  are  made,  the  Christian  must  have 
the  courage  to  say,  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much,  loved 
I  not  — Truth — more. 
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But  Evangelicala,  a«  they  oppoaed  Darwinitm  and  evo- 
lution in  the  10th  Century,  so  they  are  opposing  the  whole 
modern  method  of  Biblical  study,  indeed  the  whole  tcientific 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  aro  making  it  harder  for  thoughful 
men  to  be  Christians,  and  doubly  hard  for  such  men  to  enter 
the  ministry  of  the  Church.  The  cry  to-day  is  for  leaders  of 
thought  in  our  pulpits.  We  shall  never  have  such  men,  and 
we  do  not  deserve  to  have  them,  if  candidates  for  the  minis^^ry 
are  asked  to  unleurn  in  the  Theological  College  the  knowledge 
they  have  acquired  in  the  School  of  Science  or  in  the  History 
L<K:ture  room. 


But  I  must  pass  on  now  to  point  out  what  I  consider  the 
chief  contribution  of  Evangelicalism  to  the  Church  of  England, 
for  which  the  name  "Evangelical"  will  be  had  in  everlasting 
remembrance. 

I  will  call  it,  "The  demand  for  a  Converted  Life." 
The  eternal  danger  of  the  Church  is  a  respectable  type 
of  Christianity,  in  which  our  religion  is  really  another  form 
of  selfishness,  an  effort  to  make  the  best  of  two  worlds.  Our 
religion  may  become  a  sort  of  spiritual  luxury,  without  responsi- 
bilities and  without  burdens.  It  is  a  temptation  to  which  the 
wealthy  are  particularly  liable,  because  they  are  so  easily  able 
to  do  and  give  so  much,  without  ever  reaching  the  point  of  real 
self  sacrifice — the  point  where  God  begins  to  reckon  the  value 
of  our  gifts. 

Now  against  all  such  compromises;  against  a  lazy  and 
conventional  Christianity,  Evangelicalism  utters  its  unceasing 
protest.  To  be  a  Christian,  it  says,  means  to  be  out  and  out 
on  the  side  of  Christ.  It  means  making  the  things  ^.f  Christ 
and  the  extension  of  His  kingdom  the  real  central  interest  of 
the  whole  life.  In  the  diary  of  Wilberforce  these  words  occur, 
"Slave  trade  my  main  business  now;"  and  from  that  day  till 
the  close  of  his  life  about  40  years  later  he  worked  with  tireless 
energy  in  the  cause  to  which  he  had  consecrated  himself.  The 
slave  trade  happened  to  be  the  object  against  which  the  conse- 
crated energies  of  Wilberforce's  life  were  directed.  The  slave 
trade  is  abolished,  but  cruelty  and  suffering  remain.  Selfish- 
ness is  always  devising  new  methods  for  the  exploitation  of  its 
victims.  The  white  slave  traffic  is  more  diabolical  than  slavery 
in  the  cotton  plantations.  Constantly  conditions  of 
labour  are  being  brought   to  light  in  factories  and  sweated 
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industries,  which  show  that  human  nature  has  not  changed 
since  Shaftesbury's  time.  Avenue  of  service  are  always  open 
to  those  who  can  see  them;  modern  crusades  are  still  calling 
for  crusaders.  "Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God",  said 
Christ,  and  Evangelicals  have  shown,  in  business  and  politics, 
as  soldiers  and  civilians,  in  high  life  and  humble,  that  the 
command  of  the  Master  can  be  literally  obeyed.  No  one  ever 
doubted  that  Lord  SI  iftesbury  the  str  tesman,  Henry  Thornton 
the  banker,  Henry  L  vrence  the  soldier,  were  Christian  men. 
The  fact  is  written  u^.  = .  every  page  of  their  biographies.  They 
had  the  same  duties  to  perform  as  other  statesmen,  bankers  and 
soldiers;  but  the  difference  lies  here  that  the  Christian  can 
say,  "My  main  business  is  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare 
of  others." 

One  ship  drives  East,  one  ship  drives  West, 

By  the  self  same  winds  that  blow; 
It's  the  set  of  the  sails  and  not  the  gales 

That  determines  the  way  they  go. 
And  the  ways  of  fate  are  the  winds  of  the  sea, 

As  we  journey  along  through  life; 
It's  the  set  of  the  soul  that  decides  the  goal, 

And  not  the  calm  or  the  strife. 

The  call  of  Evangelicalism  is  as  clear  in  this  generation 
as  in  any  other,  "Be  out  and  out  on  the  side  of  Christ."  Never 
rest  till  you  can  say,  "The  cause  of  Christ  is  my  main  business 
now."  Consecrate  yourself  in  the  words  of  the  Evangelical 
poetess,  Frances  Ridley  Havergal: 

Take  my  life  and  let  it  be 
Consecrated,  Lord,  to  thee. 
Take  my  love,  my  Lord  I  pour 
At  Thy  feet  its  treasure  store; 
Take  myself,  and  I  will  be. 
Ever,  only,  all  for  Thee. 
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Proverb*  20.27 
The  spirit  of  man  ia  the  candle  of  the  Lord. 

I  TheMaloniana  5.21 
Prove  all  things:  Hold  fast  that  which'is  good. 
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ST.  PAUL  does  not  say  in  my  text,  "Take  my  word  for  every- 
thing I  say;  trust  me  as  the  final  authority  of  truth,"  but, 
"Prove  all  things"  yourselves.  In  a  fine  passage  in  Paracelsus 
Browning  expresses  the  same  thought — man's  natural 
capacity  for  truth. 

Truth  is  within  ourselves;  it  takes  no  rise 

From  outward  things,  whate'er  you  may  believe  .  .  . 

There  is  an  inmost  centre  in  us  all 

Where  truth  abides  in  fulness  .  .  .  and  to  know 

Rather  consists  in  opening  out  a  way 

Whence  the  imprisoned  splendour  may  escape. 

"The  spirit  of  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord." 

In  my  course  of  sermons  on  "Schools  of  thought  in  the 
Church  of  England"  I  come  to-day  to  the  Broad  Church  move- 
ment, and  in  the  words  which  I  have  chosen  for  my  text — 
"Prove  all  things" — St.  Paul  enunciates  the  main  principle 
of  Broad  Churchmanship. 

Properly  speaking,  however.  Broad  Churchmanship  is 
not  a  School  of  thought,  and  you  may  have  noticed  that  in 
the  advertised  titles  of  my  sermons,  while  I  spoke  of  the  "High" 
and  "Evangelical"  Schools  of  thought,  the  title  of  my  sermon 
to-day  is  "the  Broad  Church  Movement."  And  that  is  strictly 
correct.  A  School  of  thought,  like  a  political  party,  has  its 
platform,  its  organization  and  the  literature  devoted  to  its 
cause. 

High  Churchmanship  has  always  stood  for  certain  de- 
finite views  with  regard  to  the  Church,  while  Evangelicals  have 
always  made  the  Atonement  the  centre  of  their  theology.  In 
each  case  there  have  been  the  characteristics  and  the  equip- 
ment of  a  party,  not  excluding  (I  fear)  the  party  spirit. 

But  Broad  Churchmen — it  is  their  weakness  and  their 
strength — have  never  been  organized  as  a  party,  with  a  creed 
and  literature  and  Divinity  Schools  of  their  own.  They  have 
stood  for  certain  basic  principles,  and  have  been  content  to  allow 
these  principles  to  leaven  the  thought  of  the  period. 
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Now  the  basic  principle  of  Broad  Churchmanship  is  that 
contained  in  my  text,  "Prove  all  things."  Broad  Churchmen 
have  been  well  described  as  "those  who  in  every  age  accept 
scientific  conclusions,  and  endeavour  to  adapt  traditional  beliefs 
to  them." 

Hence  we  see,  Brethren,  at  a  glance  wherein  the  funda- 
mental difference  lies  between  the  three  sections  of  the  Church 
which  we  have  been  considering.  It  is  a  question  of  authority. 
In  the  search  for  truth  the  High  Churchman  looks  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Church.  The  Evangelical  says  "  »"hat  saith 
the  Scriptures?"  and  for  him  a  word  from  the  written  page  sets 
an  end  to  all  controversy.  The  Broad  Churchman,  on  the  other 
hand,  says,  "The  spirit  of  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord." 
He  believes  that  God  speaks  to-day  and  makes  Himself  known 
through  the  human  conscience,  and  that  the  final  seat  of 
authority  is  internal  rather  than  external. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
emphasis,  rather  than  of  exclusive  claim.  God  fulfils  Him- 
^elf  in  many  ways,  and  all  Anglicans  believe  that  God  speaks 
through  the  Church,  and  the  Bible,  and  human  reason.  But 
the  difference  of  emphasis  in  the  three  is  so  marked  as  to  pro- 
duce not  only  different  conclusions,  but  also  three  different 
types  of  Churchmanship.(S) 

Now  this  spirit  of  Broad  Churchmanship,  which  is 
suspicious  of  external  authority,  and  believes  that  truth  always 
vindicates  itself  at  the  bar  of  human  reason,  has  been  operative 
in  the  Church  in  all  ages. 

In  this  spirit  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  Fathers  uttered 
the  memorable  dictum,  "Magna  est  Veritas  et  prevalebit" — 
"Great  is  truth  and  shall  prevail."  In  this  spirit  Pope  Greg- 
ory told  Augustine  not  to  be  too  careful  to  conform  everything 
in  England  exactly  to  the  model  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  "for 
things"  he  said  "are  not  to  be  loved  for  the  sake  of  places  but 
places  for  the  sake  of  things." 

The  spirit  of  Broad  Churchmanship  was  the  dynamic 
of  the  Reformation.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Re- 
formation, itself  but  a  side  eddy  of  the  mighty  wave  of  new 
thought  which  swept  over  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  was  the  right  of  private  judgment  expressing 
itself  in  national  self-governing  Churches.  Till  then  the 
conscience  of  men  had  been  wrapped  in  the  swaddling  clothes 
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of  Ecclesiastical  tradition  and  ignorance.  But  now  once 
more  the  word  went  forth,  "Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good,"  and  in  the  process  of  intellectual  sifting  many 
things,  which  had  been  regarded  as  fixed  as  the  Heavens 
themselves,  were  abolished  or  changed. 

Yet  it  was  not  till  the  nineteenth  century  that  this 
scientific  spirit,  born  at  the  Reformation,  took  possession  of 
the  Church,  indeed  it  has  not  gained  full  possession  even  in 
the  twentieth.  But  gradually,  during  the  19th  century, 
Theology,  the  Queen  of  the  Sciences,  took  her  place  among  the 
rest,  submitting  to  the  same  laws  of  investigation,  re- 
examining herself  in  the  light  of  historical  and  literarycritisicm, 
fearlessly  applying  the  Apostolic  maxim,  "Prove  all  things, 
hold  fast  (only)  that  which  is  good." 

Does  this  mean,  does  the  Broad  Churchman  think  that 
the  deep  things  of  God  can  be  grasped  by  man's  puny  intellect? 

Does  the  scientist  think  that  he  understands  the  forces 
of  nature  which  are  harnessed  to  his  machinery?  Did  not 
the  greatest  of  scientists  confess  himself  to  be  a  child  picking 
up  stones  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean  of  knowledge?  Did  not  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  utter  a  protest  against  the  self-confident  dog- 
matism of  Science  in  his  late  Presidential  address?  No,  no. 
In  Theology  as  in  other  sciences  there  are  mighty  realms 
which  never  have  been,  and  perhaps  never  will  be  traversed 
by  the  enquiring  spirit  of  man.  All  that  the  Broad  Churchman 
asks  is  that  conclusions  which  have  been  reached  along  the 
lines  of  impartial,  scientific  investigation  should  not  be  over- 
ridden by  the  dictum  of  any  authority,  however  ancient  and 
however  venerable. 

Let  me  give  three  examples  of  famous  and  typical  Broad 
Churchmen  in  the  T9th  Century,  who  in  the  widest  sense  were 
truth  loving  men — Kingsley;  Robertson;  Stanley. 

(1)  Kingsley.  The  wife  of  Charles  Kingsley  dedicated 
her  volume  of  memoirs  to  her  husband  in  these  words,  "To 
the  beloved  memory  of  a  righteous  man,  who  loved  God  and 
truth  before  all  things."  Charles  Kingsley  was  a  scientist 
of  no  mean  attainments.  He  brought  the  scientific  temper 
into  the  study  of  theology,  and  every  page  of  his  biography 
bears  witness  to  his  hatred  of  hypocrisy  and  intellectual 
dishonesty,  and  to  his  passionate  love  of  truth. 
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(2)  Robertson,  of  Brighton.  There  have  been  men  who 
have  published  ten  times  the  number  of  sermons  that  Robert- 
son has  given  to  the  pubh'c,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  no 
sermons  in  the  English  language  have  been  more  widely  read 
than  the  few  which  Robertson  published.  A  recent  writer  says 
this  about  Robertson,  "Truth  was  the  ruling  passion  of  his 
life.  For  him,  as  for  his  Captain  Christ,  truth  was  at  once 
the  mainspring  of  his  life  and  the  goal  after  which  he  strove: 
it  ran  like  fire  in  his  veins,  quickening  and  likewise  consuming." 
Robertson  said,  '  Jne  first  lesson  of  the  Christian  life  is  this, 
be  true;  and  the  second  this, be  true;  and  the  third  this, be  true." 
"Some  people",  he  cried  in  another  sermon,  "are  afraid  of 
truth,  as  if  God's  truth  could  be  dangerous.  The  straight  road 
is  ever  the  nearest.  People  shall  hear  and  people  must  hear 
what  an  earnest  mind  has  to  say." 

(3)  Stanley — Stanley,  the  golden  mouthed  Dean 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  probably  the  clergyman  to  whom 
Queen  Victoria  gave  more  of  her  personal  confidence  than  to 
any  other  during  her  long  reign.  One  sentence  must  suffice: 
"The  man  who  loves  Christianity  better  than  truth  is  on  the 
high  road  to  love  his  own  sect  better  than  Christianity,  if  not 
to  love  himself  better  than  either." 

There  is  a  volume  of  thought,  Brethren,  in  such  expres- 
sions as  "loving  Christianity  better  than  truth,"  and  "being 
afraid  of  truth." 

Now  contrast  with  this  passionate  desire  for  truth 
Newman's  dishonest  attempt  to  make  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  embrace  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  or  a  statement  lately  made  by  a  ler»<^ing  ecclesiastic  in 
England,  "Clergy  must  be  thinkers,  but  thinkers  within  limits;" 
or  a  remark  made  once  to  myself  by  a  friend,  "I  would  rather 
be  in  the  wrong  on  the  side  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs  of  old, 
than  in  the  right  and  separated  from  them." 

Now  to  all  those  who  think  that  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  or  of  religion  can  be  served  by  distorting  or  suppressing 
the  truth,  the  Broad  Churchman  replies  in  such  words  as  I 
quoted  last  Sunday, 

I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  Truth  more. 

He  appeals  fearlessly  to  the  Master's  Words,  "Ye  shall  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  frte." 
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And  now  let  me  remind  you  of  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  truth  and  liberty  loving  spirit  of  Broad  Churchmen 
has  expressed  itself  during  the  last  century. 

(1)  In  the  early  part  of  the  century  they  cast  their  vote 
on  the  side  of  religious  liberty,  to  secure  for  Roman  Catholics 
on  the  one  hand  and  for  the  English  non-conformists  on  the 
other,  privileges  which  till  that  date  were  confined  to  the 
Church  of  England.  It  is  hard  for  us,  nurtured  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  toleration,  to  realize  that  less  than  an  hundred  years 
ago,  all  the  professions,  including  those  of  Schoolmaster, 
Barrister  and  Doctor,  were  limited  to  those  who  were  registered 
Communicants  of  the  Church  of  England.  And  when  the  old 
Duke  of  Wellington,  as  late  as  1834,  spoke  in  Parliament  in 
favour  of  leaving  things  as  they  were,  he  was  pertinently  asked 
by  Lord  Durham  whether  he  had  been  careful  to  see  that  his 
officers  were  orthodox  members  of  the  Church  before  he  sent 
them  into  action.  Broad  Churchmen  in  those  days  voted  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  for  the  abolition  of  the  Corporation 
and  Test  Acts. 

(2)  They  have  tried  to  foster  friendly  relations  with 
other  Christian  bodies,  and  to  break  down  the  barriers  which 
separate  them.  Believing  that  the  points  of  agreement  are  of 
greater  number  and  importance  than  the  points  of  difference; 
that  the  Christian  principle  of  love  is  of  more  importance  than 
any  Church  principle,  they  have  laboured  and  are  labouring 
in  the  cause  of  Christian  unity. 

(3)  They  have  stood  for  simplicity  of  creed,  as  opposed 
to  elaborate  dogmatic  statements,  coupled,  as  we  generally  find 
in  the  longer  Creeds,  with  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  exclusive- 
ness.  In  the  battle  which  raged  during  the  middle  of  last 
century  over  the  compulsory  use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  in 
Divine  worship.  Broad  Churchmen,  led  by  Archbishop  Tait 
and  Dean  Stanley,  were  unitedly  opposed  to  its  recitation. 

(4)  They  have  tried  to  assimilate  the  conclusions  of 
science  with  Christian  doctrine.  The  science  of  biology  was 
revolutionized  sixty  years  ago  by  the  researches  of  Darwin  and 
Wallace,  and  new  light  was  thrown  upon  Christian  beliefs  with 
regard  to  the  origin  and  history  of  man.  But  a  perfect  storm 
of  abuse  fell  upon  the  heads  of  a  small  band  of  Broad  Church- 
men, including  one  who  subsequently  became  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Dr.  Temple,  for  the  publication  of  a  volume  of 
essays,  which  accepted  the  new  teachings  of  science.      The 
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book  was  condemned  both  by  Convocation  and  the  whole 
bench  of  Bishops.  Fierce  raged  the  tempest,  yet  by  the  close 
of  the  century  the  storm  had  passed,  and  victory  lay  with  the 
Broad  Churchmen  and  their  allies  in  the  domain  of  science. 

(6)  The  cardinal  dogmas  in  the  creed  of  Broad  Church- 
men have  evar  been  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  man.  As  the  medical  profession  to-day  is  laying  more 
emphasis  upon  the  elemental  conditions  of  health — good  air, 
pure  water,  simple  diet — so  Broad  Churchmen  have  laid  more 
stress  upon  the  broad  reaches  of  Scriptural  teaching  than  upon 
the  higher  altitudes  of  dogmatic  theology,  based  often  upon 
individual  texts.  Among  the  pioneers  of  social  reform  no 
name  stands  higher  than  that  of  Charles  Kingsley.  Modern 
sanitary  reform  traces  itself  to  his  vigorous  campaign  against 
"Dirt  and  Disease."  The  whole  "Settlement  movement"  in 
London, — Toynbee  Hall,  Oxford  House,  the  Cambridge  settle- 
ment, the  Bermondsey  Mission — which  has  done  so  much  to 
foster  the  sympathy  of  the  rich  towards  the  poor,  was  inaugur- 
ated by  a  Broad  Churchman  passed  to  his  rest  a  few  months 
ago,  Canon  Barnett. 


; 


As  to  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  it  permeates  the  literature 
of  this  School — the  religious  philosophy  of  Carlyle  and  Ruskin ; 
the  novels  of  Kingsley  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward;  the  poetry 
of  Tennyson,  Browning  and  Christina  Rosetti;  the  sermons 
of  Maurice,  Arnold,  Stanley  and  Robertson. 


The  name  of  Maurice  reminds  us  of  a  controversy 
which  convulsed  Chui^  h  life  half  a  century  ago,  the  eternal 
punishment  of  the  wicked.  On  the  principle  above  stated 
of  preferring  great  truths  to  individual  texts  which  seemed  to 
contradict  them.  Broad  Churchmen  opposed  the  teaching  of 
eternal  torment,  and  Maurice  lost  his  professorship  at  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  consequence. 

A  great  gap  separates  the  Quaker  from  the  Broad 
Churchman,  and  yet  the  lines  of  the  Quaker  Poet,  Whittier, 
well  express  this  leading  idea  of  Broad  Churchmanship. 


Ill 
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Who  fathoms  the  eternal  thought? 

Who  talks  of  scheme  and  plan? 
The  Lord  is  God,  He  needeth  not 

The  poor  device  of  man. 

I  see  the  wrong  that  in  me  lies, 

I  feel  the  guilt  within: 
I  hear  with  groans  and  travail  cries, 

The  world  confess  its  sin. 

Yet  in  the  maddening  maze  of  things, 
And  toss't  by  storm  and  flood. 

To  one  fixed  stake  my  spirit  clings, 
I  know  that  God  is  good. 

Not  mine  to  look  where  cherubim 
And  Seraphs  may  not  see. 

But  nothing  can  be  good  in  Him 
Which  evil  is  in  me. 


The  wrong  that  pains  my  soul  below 

I  dare  not  throne  above: 
I  know  not  of  His  hate;  I  know 

His  goodness  and  His  love. 


VI 
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Sraab  (Dl;iirrl|manBi)i)i  n. 

I  BRING  to  a  close  to-day  my  course  of  sermons  on  Schools 
of  thought  in  ti.o  Church;  my  subject  this  morning  being, 
The  weakness  and  strength  of  the  Broad  Church  movement. 

Broad  Churchmen  have  been  described  as  "those  who 
in  every  age  accept  scientific  conclusions  and  endeavour  to 
adapt  traditional  beliefs  to  them."  Rather  I  would  say  they 
are  those  who  bring  the  scientific  spirit  into  the  Church,  the 
spirit,  that  is,  of  free  enquiry  and  loyalty  to  truth,  wherever 
it  may  be  found  and  wherever  it  may  lead. 

Broad  Churchmen  have  always  felt  inclined  to  lay 
emphasis  upon  the  general  teaching* of  scripture,  rather  than 
to  build  an  elaborate  system  of  dogmatic  theology  upon 
individual  texts.  To  them  religion,  that  is  the  love  of  God 
and  of  man,  has  always  appeared  more  important  than  theology. 
They  have  stood  for  liberty  and  comprehension,  maintaining 
that  the  boundaries  of  the  Church  of  England  are  broad 
enough  to  embrace  men  of  very  different  ways  of  thinking, 
only  asking  for  themselves  that  liberty  of  thought  and  action 
which  they  are  willing  to  concede  to  others. 

And  specially  they  have  tried  to  foster  the  spirit  of 
unity  among  all  those  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians. 

But,  Brethren,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  this  type 
of  Churchmanship,  attractive  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  has  serious 
dangers  attached  to  it,  and  may  easily  become  a  source  of 
evil  rather  than  of  good. 

(1)  One  temptation  of  Broad  Churchmanship  is  intel- 
lectual shallowness.  The  Broad  Churchman  stands  to  recog- 
nize good  wherever  he  sees  it— not  only  in  the  different  sections 
of  our  own  Church,  but  also  in  non-Christian  religions.  He  be- 
lieves that  while  God  has  given  a  final  revelation  to  the  world 
in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  yet  God  has  never,  and  nowhere,  left 
Himself  without  witness  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  that  some  ele- 
ments of  God-given  truth  are  to  be  found  in  the  most  degraded 
religions. 
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From  such  premises  it  is  easy  to  argue  that  it  does  not 
matter  whut  a  man  believes;  that  one  religion  as  good  as 
another;  that  Christian  Missions  are  all  a  mistake,  for  "He 
can't  be  wrong  whose  lift*  is  in  the  right." 

But  is  not  this  a  very  shallow  and  unwarrantable  con- 
clusion? And  its  danger  is  the  element  of  truth  which  it  con- 
tains. Of  course  life,  conduct,  is  far  more  important  than  Creed. 
"The  Devils  believe  and  tremble,"  said  St.  James,  and  pre- 
sumably they  are  none  the  better  for  their  orthodoxy.  The 
perfect  life  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  Creeds,  as  Tennyson  said 
of  Christ, 

And  so  the  Word  had  breath  and  wrought 
With  human  hands  the  creed  of  creeds. 
In  loveliness  of  perfect  deeds, 

More  strong  than  all  poetic  thought 

But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  beliefs  influence  action, 
and  that  different  religions  produce  different  types  and  different 
standards  of  morality.  Truth  must  be  good  for  us,  and  error 
harmful,  and  the  smallest  admixture  of  error,  like  poison  in 
our  food,  can  only  do  us  harm.  The  great  Broad  Churchmen — 
the  Emersons,  the  Carlyles,  the  Brownings,  the  Ruskins,  and 
the  Tennysons — have  all  pondered  earnestly,  reverently  upon 
man's  relation  to  the  Infinite.  Tennyson  is  sometimes  quoted, 
"There  is  more  faith  in  honest  doubt,  believe  me,  than  in 
half  the  creeds."  That  is  profoundly  true,  but  "honest  doubt" 
implies  hard  thinking,  and  a  genuine  search  for  religious  truth, 
and  has  no  affinity  with  the  intellectual  shallowness,  which 
is  lazily  content  with  ignorance  and  says,  "Where  ignorance 
is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

(2)  The  second  snare  of  Broad  Churchmanship  is  the 
lack  of  moral  earnestness. 

It  seems  almost  to  be  a  law  of  the  religious  life  that  nar- 
row convictions  are  the  most  powerful,  as  a  river  is  strongest 
when  it  flows  through  a  narrow  gorge.  Let  a  man  believe  that 
his  Church  is  the  only  true  Church,  and  he  will  fight  for  it. 
Let  a  man  believe  that  the  door  of  Heaven  is  unlocked  by  a 
single  key  entrusted  to  himself  and  others  who  think  like  him, 
and  he  will  work  hard  to  bring  in  others  by  the  same  door. 
But  the  grand  truths  of  Broad  Churchmanship,  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  man,  have  less  inspirational 
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power.  Christendom  •■  full  of  people  who  believe  them.  wUh- 
^t  attempting  to  put  them  into  action.  They  fiave  ^n 
•ufficient  in  a  King.ley.  aStanley.aRobert«n.aPh.l  .p.Brc«k.. 
to  be  a  moral  dynamic  of  revolutionary  power.  Yet  how  many 
do  they  leave  cold  and  dead? 

Brethren.  Milton  puts  ino  the  mouth  o«,  Satan  these 
words.  "God  will  forgive  us  all  but  our  despair        Rather,  I 
think.  God  will  forgive  us  all  but  our  lack  of  earnestne*. 
Better  be  the  most  bigoted  High  or  Low  Churchman  and  be  n 
earnest  than  an  indifferent  Broad  Churchman-  better  even  be 
an  earnest  Mohammedan  who  has  lived  up  to  his  »>8ht.  than  a 
Christian  who  neither  lives  up  to  his  light  °' P«T*  ^J  °"    ? 
others.     Oh.  be  earnest,  whatever  you  are.     Don  t  tnfle  with 
rSn.     C^'-  love  is  not  a  weak  and  flabby  goodnature 
that  hardly  cares  whether  we  do  right  or  wrong.       God  is  a 
rightlus  iudge.and  God  is  angry  every  day;"  Hei.  angry  at  our 
SSrneJ  and  our  sin.     Whatever  el«.  is  right,  indifference 
and  the  lack  of  moral  earnestness  must  be  wrong. 

II.  The  strong  poinU  of  Broad  Churchmanship  seem 
to  be:— 

(1)  An  ardent  love  of  truth. 

(2)  Simple  loyalty  to  Christ  and  the  Gospels. 

(3)  Enthusiasm  for  social  reform. 

(1)  I  spoke  of  their  love  of  truth  last  Sunday.  I  will 
only  add  one  word  on  that  subject  to-day.  I  o«<=«  ^eard  Lord 
Morley,  speaking  to  the  McGill  students,  say.  My  highest 
wish  fo;  y'u  is  that  you  may  know  when  a  th-ng  «  prov^^ 
That  of  course  was  simply  expressing  the  hope  that  they 
would  be  educated  people.  For  education  is  not  so  much 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  as  the  training  of  the  mmd  to 
discern  what  is  true. 

In  religion,  perhaps  more  than  an/where  else,  we 
need  educated  people-minds  that  can  discern  the  truth, 
h^esty  not  to  eVade  or  conceal  the  truth,  courage  to  speak  it 
out.  This  truth  loving,  courageous  spint  is  the  connecting  link 
of  Broad  Churchmen,  and  their  best  contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Church. 

(2)  Secondly,  Broad  Churchmen  are  strong  in  their  sim- 
ple loyalty  to  Christ  and  the  Gospel.  There  is  a  conviction 
in  many  minds  that  we  have  been  drawn  away  from  the  «mph- 


city  of  the  faith;  that  Christianity  has  lost  the  bloom  of  its 
youth;  that  often,  like  the  Jews  of  old.  we  "have  made  the 
commandment  of  God  of  none  effect  by  our  tradition." 
Who  would  deny  that  there  is  a  wide  gap  between  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius?  or,  between  a 
modern  procession  of  Clergy,  with  their  robes  and  insignia  of 
office,  and  the  only  procession  we  read  of  in  the  Gospels,  when 
Christ  "set  his  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  Disciples 
followed  Him  trembling."  How  far  in  each  case  the  develop- 
ment from  one  to  the  other  is  legitimate  I  will  not  stay  to 
argue.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  many  in  the  Churches,  and 
more  outside  the  Churches,  are  taking  up  the  cry,  "Back  to 
Christ— back  to  a  simpler  and  purer  Gospel."  This  demand 
Broad  Churchmen  try  to  meet.  They  are  willing  to  sit 
at  the  Master's  feet  and  to  hear  Him  say,  "Thou  shait 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  ...  and  thy' 
neighbour  as  thyself."  They  do  not  despise  theology;  God 
forbid.  But  they  put  in  the  first  place  those  things  which 
Christ  seemed  to  place  first,  love  and  service. 

(3)  Lastly,  Broad  Churchmen  have  always  been  strong 
in  their  social  sympathies.  They  can  claim  no  monopoly  in 
the  desire  for  social  reform.  A  century  ago  the  Evangelicals 
were  the  pioneers  of  the  nation  in  social  reform.  In  recent 
years  a  small  band  of  High  Churchmen,  led  by  Bishop  Gore  (9) 
and  Canon  Scott  Holland,  have  been  stirring  the  national 
conscience.  But  those  who  have  put  the  Brotherhood  of  man 
m  the  forefront  of  their  gospel  have  laboured  most  strenuously 
and  most  consistently  to  remedy  the  social  evils  which  discredit 
our  civilization  and  our  religion. 

Christianity,  if  it  is  true  to  its  Founder,  can  never  de- 
generate into  mere  philanthropy:  still  less  into  mere  political 
agitation.  But  Christianity,  nevertheless,  is  the  only  power  that 
can  revolutionize  modem  society,  and  readjust  its  inequalities, 
and  remove  its  injustices:  and  any  Christianity  which  aims  at 
less  than  this  is  an  even  greater  parody  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 
Thank  God  that  the  leaven  is  at  work  in  all  sections  of 
the  Church,  producing  a  divine  discontent  with  things  as  they 
are,  and  leading  us  all  to  search  for  the  remedies. 


And  now  let  me  conclude  this  series  of  sermons  with  a 
glimpse  into  the  future.  Joel  said,  "Your  old  men  shall  dream 
dreams,  your  young  men  shall  see  visions."     Mine  may  be  a 
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dream  or  a  vision;  it  matters  not.  if  but  the  dream  or  the  vision 
may  come  true. 

I  foresee  a  Church-a  Canadian  National  Church  rather 
than  one  buTexclurely  upon  any  of  the  ancient  foundatjon^ 
-fathering  into  itself  whatever  is  of  permanent  value  .n  the^ 
;^i  Sis  of  thought  which  we  have  been  considering^ 
I  wUl  Sen  that  Church  the  Church  of  my  dream  or  v.s.on  to  a 
v^l  ploughing  her  way  through  the  waves  of  ocean,  and  I 
mark  three  things  with  regard  to  her; 

She  has  a  Captain;  she  has  ballast;  she  has  sails. 
And  the  Captain  is  Christ.  The  Ck  .rch  of  the  future 
will  look  up  to  ChrUt  with  that  whole-souled  loyalty  and  love, 
rich  has  beer.  chieHy  characteristic  of  th^  Ev^ge  ^^  ^^l. 
The  Churchmanship  of  the  future  f  ^^f"*"?  .  „*^ '^e  com- 
all  else-devotion  to  the  Person  and  obedience  t°  ^^e  com 
all  e'se-ae  ^^^^  j^^y^l^y  ^^  our 

Ca^tin  di^tei::' of^id  and  worship  will  count  but  little; 
witCt  it  no  one  will  be  accounted  a  true  member  of  the 

Christian  Churcli. 

But  the  ship  needs  ballast:  «e  must ."«  <<? J^  ^^i 

P...r.  ohtase)  "be  carried  about  with  every  w.nd  of  doctnne. 

ta   da^   rf    intellectual   unrest,    o(    ne.    theolog.es,    n« 

'L^Z  L  even  ■"^--'^■r^^jr^^J^J^ 

Ta  S^ies.  Jid  «,:Lve  burden.    U  U  ballast  .e  need,  no. 
an  anchor. 

ahead  ^^s^izs^^T^.^^!:^.  f^c::^^ 

of  "Ll^ture  will  have  caught  the  pure  truth-loymg  sp mt 
whicli  toSay  is  the  characteristic  and  the  contnbuuon  of  the 
Broad  Churchman. 


That  ship  will  reach  the  haven  in  safety. 
Church  the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail. 


Against  that 
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Let  us  dream  our  dreams  and  see  our  visions  of  such  a 
Church,  more  loyal  to  Christ,  more  true  to  the  best  traditions 
of  the  past,  more  responsive  to  the  leadings  of  that  Holy  Spirit 
whose  office  i t  is  to  guide  us  into  all  truth.  Let  our  aspirations 
crystallize  into  the  prayer  that  God  would  "cleanse  and  defend 
His  Church,  and  preserve  it  evermore  by  His  help  and  good- 
ness," and  let  us  believe;— 

An  answer,  not  that  we  long  for, 
But  Diviner  will  come  some  day; 

Our  eyes  are  too  dim  to  see  it, 
But  watch,  and  wait,  and  pray. 


'SlnUB 


,  Both  i-  hitoHc  '^tr-ifj':^ eStt.^-'::^'; 

,«  ,«  qulu  dJrtlBCt  from  one  another.     But  In  modem  time,  the 

oMd  ■■  ■ynonymi. 

t    •        ..i^infti  nf  the  Church  wni  mucn 
a.    Th.dlthn»ce.ho^er.b..weeenth.wo«c^  ^^^ 

«„  d.«ly  mark«l  .l«r  the  R^°™''««-  f  *"  '" '''^^^  ^^hmen)  who  refu.ed 
•^•^H  "^  'SS:^  «  ^S^rr^'^M^riSS^i^'^b,  .^  ...  mo«  vehement 
::U-":^  ^'thalStTto  1  w21e,„  mo^ment  in  the  .ath  centunr. 

3.  Newman  «V.MK«.ude.nhU  ^PO^a  "He  uu.ht  me  to  .^^^^^^^ 
,„^  the  Cuu..h  o.  Rome  a;^  !-  ,|.t UT/J.^ri^  «t  m^orial  which  wa.  «t  up 

•Mi-Ik."  wa.  .ho-n  ^,'^^'f^^,^''^\^7o^  Refonnation. 
in  Oifoni  in  memory  c!  the  three  Bishope  maiiy 

4.  on  the  ^und.  of  co„r«.  that  no  indiWdua.  Bi-«.p  ha.  authority  to  override  the 
urnddnt  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

5.  The  Schooi  now  in  the  -nd-^onij^t  of  B^o.d  Chur^»a^ 
Not.  (a)  the  pubiicaUon  oC  ••Founda.ion.•^  hy  ;^^°^J^^^  Torh  of  rec«.t  y««.     ' 
Belirf  in  term,  of  modern  thought^  '^"^  JC^  Reviewer:     "It  i.  a  boolc  which 
I«  ndatlon  to  Tractariam-m  w-^"":.  «P~^  ^  ^^  .  ,ew  weel»  ar.  by  aU 
„U«ht  malte  Newman  turn  in  >».»«»*•  J^J^        „,  Canterbury  that  he  would  u«  hU 

at  their  OrdlnaUon. 

■      V      u—  ..fc«i    bow  did  thi.  "coMtltutionaUy  conwrraUve 
6.    The   quertlon  ha.  been  "''•-•  '*7J"1J^  ,,     i.  By    adopting    method, 
p^,..    tr-uform  ^^e  Chu-h  rfEngland^    T^^J^.^^^  ^^^^,^^^^ 

tS^  lUeMSHuch  of  the  material  for  the  pre-nt  «nnon. 
«.  Ar»diUu.r.tio„ofthe.«««»tpoi^t»fv^ 
EYUXeUcal.  U  «» in  their  attitude  to  '^'f?^^^^^  chu^^Uie  ca«  for  evening 
!:r^pte  of  Chrln  and  Jf'??J'^«^t  r^^V  «^  that  U.e  evening  i- only 
Communion  i.  un«»we.»N«.  It  ^^^^J^Tl^S^uxy  *n  Imperial  edict,  for  poUtid 
permi-lble  time  for  ti,e«rvice  ^^).^^^^'^^^1^  tran-erred  to  the 
Sion..  forbade  evening  »«f '*',/^f  J^^  .Tthe^Leteentii  century,  when  evening 
morning  hour.  From  tiuit  time  t^^*^'  "'™f*  °^,C^o„k  ,  Hiong  High  Churchman.  ti» 
™:rLionwa.r.vivedinU.eChur*of^^^ 

eSSl7ti«  Church  W  to  dlHerent  condu-on.. 

,.  A.w,gotoPr.-Di-H.pC^^--;^J'^„rJ^r1^'^'~^^^^ 
^.^^l^'.jri'^^r^,^^^^^^"^  prerogauve  ofCh^.. 
Churdi  to  prot«*  til.  int««W  o*  *^ '*»'' 


